PROFESSOR THOMPSON’S LETTERS. 



RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 16 July 1867 j —for, 

COPY “ of the Correspondence between the Irish Government, the President 
of the Queen’s College, Galway , and Professor JD'Arcy Thompson, in 
reference to the publication of certain Letters by the latter Gentleman.” 



— No. 1.— 

Sir Thomas A. Larcom to the President of Queen’s College, Galway. 

gi r> Dublin Castle, 15 May 1867- 

I am directed by the Lords Justices to transmit herewith two printed letters, 
the one dated 2nd May, the other taken from the London “ Daily News ” of 
13th May, both bearing the signature of Mr. Thompson, of the Queen’s College, 
Galway, and I am to request that you will call on that gentleman to state whether 
he acknowledges the authorship of those letters, or either ot them, or whether 
he authorised the publication of them, or either of them. 

I am to request the return of the enclosures. 

I am, &c. 

The President, (signed) Thos. A. Larcom. 

Queen’s College, Galway. 



Enclosures in No. 1. 

The following remarkable Letter appears in the Edinburgh “ Scotsman, to 
whose Editor it has been addressed : — 
gj rj Eyre-square, Galway, 2 May 1867. 

Yesterday, in Dublin, two Fenians were sentenced to death, on the charge of 
high treason. One of them was recommended to mercy by the jury. Both are 
recommended to mercy by humanity and common sense. You will agree with 
me that it is a disgrace to our country and epoch that political charges, however 
heinous, should be liable to the extreme penalty. In the case, however, of Irish, 
or Hiberno-American Irish, there are special extenuating circumstances various 
and weighty. Within the last 25 years a multitude, almost equal to the entire 
population of Scotland, has emigrated from Ireland to America. Almost the 
entirety of this emigration has been self-supporting. Can the history of the 
world produce a parallel instance of peasant kindness, generosity, and unselfish- 
ness? Among the millions of Irish now in America there is not a solitary one 
who has a kind word to say of the government of the old country. Is there 
an instance in history of the opinion of millions, loudly and repeatedly expressed, 
being entirely in the wrong ? Some 3,000,000, then, or more, have of late years 
quitted this island. A million left within the space of three years. These 
simple facts are terribly, painfully, tragically eloquent. But for the wide plains 
of America nothing earthly could have saved this country from a bloody inter- 
necine war of peasant against proprietor. Should we not be thankful for what, 
with no thanks to ourselves, we have escaped ? Should we not be provident 
against future, not impossible, contingencies ? I assure you, upon my word of 
honour, that the general condition of this country is misrepresented, even in the 
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columns of its own journalism. The country is almost throughout rife with dis- 
affection. Personal loyalty to the Sovereign is weak, and the detestation of 
English rule is almost universal. It is insanity on the part of our statesmen 
to be driving thus an engine with the safety-valve down. It is true they may 
rake out all the coal, and achieve security by bringing all to a standstill ; 
but such a step would be an indication of cowardice rather than of sagacity. 
The Catholic priests have denounced Fenianism, but only and avowedly 
on the ground that its chances were hopeless, not that its motives or objects 
were wrong. I will venture on my own responsibility to assert that in 
the west, south, and south-east of Ireland, nine in ten of the men and 
women of all classes, excepting the holders of land, sympathise warmly 
with the Fenian cause. I have scarcely conversed with a single gentleman or 
lady, or boy or girl, who had not a kindly word for their patriotism, although 
very many spoke regretfully of their lack of common sense. Under such circum- 
stances, can we learn, without something akin to horror, that two poor misguided 
but well-meaning lovers of their country have been condemned to the death of 
a felon ? Are we living in a Christian land, in civilised Europe, in the nineteenth 
century? I beg and entreat of you, by your love of justice, by your love of 
freedom, to exert all your personal and public influence in gaining a commutation 
of this horrible sentence. Let folly be treated as folly, but let it never be placed 
in the category of brutality. Were I a native Irishman, my pleading might 
naturally he taken as one-sided and partial. I am an Englishman, and have 
passed only three years in Ireland. But I have travelled far and wide in it ; I 
have made it my business to sift in all directions the opinions of Irishmen and 
women of all ranks, and I have come slowly and sadly to the conclusion that 
disaffection in this unhappy country is not a crime, is almost a duty. I wish I 
could have you with me for six weeks of this summer, and 1 "would take 
you with me over the hills of Connemara, and show you hills unsurpassed in 
beauty in Europe, and peasants unsurpassed in misery and patience. 0 God, 
how long ! I am sad at heart to be placed in the centre of so oppressed a people. 
They, poor things, are under the idea that their enemies are the “ Times,” the 
English Government, and the English people. With regard to the “ Times,” 
they are right enough. But far more terrible enemies than the flippant, insolent, 
and half-informed writers in the great London journal, are the native landlords 
and the native middlemen. Here and there are specimens of noble landlords ; 
here and there are specimens of almost tolerable middlemen ; but the classes, as 
classes, are bad, selfish, and unpatriotic. Until the former rnend. of themselves, 
or be forced to mend, and until the latter are pretty well exterminated, Ireland 
will be a trouble and a disgrace to England. In conclusion, I once more beg 
most earnestly of you, to plead the cause of Burke and Doran, as those two poor 
fellows have in reality been led into nine-tenths of their folly by men whose 
selfish exactions have been and are legalised and enforced by the cruel and unjust 
# laws of the land. 

1 am, &c. 

(signed) JD'Arcy Wentworth Thompson, 

Greek Professor, Queen’s College, Galway. 



Extract from the London “ Daily News,” 13th May 1867 
Ireland. 

To the Editor of the “ Daily News.” 

Sir, 

I call upon yon as an upholder of fair play to give my words space in your 
columns. I am an Englishman resident in Ireland. I have travelled in this 
country, north, south, east, and west. I have endeavoured in all quarters to 
draw from friends, acquaintances, relations, and even from casual talkers, opinions 
regarding the condition of this country, the causes of its misery, and the reme- 
dies possible of that same misery. My residence is fixed in a city which is full 
of pauperism, and which is the capital of a province wherein is a fearful amount 
of suffering. In Connemara, a district as beautiful as Argyleshire, famine is 

imminent 
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imminent. My doorway is daily thronged with poor women and children. The 
majority of them are actually in want of food for the day. As I sit at meals, my 
window is tapped by poor creatures who ask no money, but only apiece of bread. 
My income is very limited. I would willingly sell the little that I have and the 
less that I am to relieve this amount of suffering. But, alas! I feel that day 
after day I am becoming hardened by the continual spectacle of distress. Before 
my sympathies are thoroughly deadened, I hasten to write an appeal to the 
common sense and humanity of Englishmen in favour of the lovable and maligned 
people of this island. 

The topic is now so predominant, that I must limit my appeal for the present 
to one class of unfortunates, the. Fenians now under trial for treason, or on lesser 
charges. 

And, first, I would beg to gain a hearing through your columns to this claim, 
that neither now nor henceforward should any political crime or charge be visited 
with death. 

Your knowledge of history, ancient and modern, will have taught you that 
there .has never been a rising, small or great, and at all events, never a succession 
of risings, against a constituted Government, without there having been great 
cause given by the undue pressure of laws and customs unfair or foolish, or 
both. 

I am quite willing to acknowledge that our poor Fenians were very short- 
sighted in the means employed to work their ends, but I am not prepared to 
acknowledge that their ends were altogether wicked, or even foolish. 

I am loyal to my good Sovereign, and I should view with sorrow any move 
that might tend to the dismemberment of the empire; but, at the same time, I 
am forced to own that the apparently rabid hatred of the Feoian to the typical 
landholder of this island is uot only just, but is absolutely involuntary. 

It is not the present Government, or the late Government, or the preceding 
Government of our country that is chargeable with Irish disaffection. It is the 
general government of the whole country over the last 300 years, and the iniquity 
of the sum total has overpowered the really honest and kindly attempts of the 
legislation of this one generation. 

Now, sir, when a patient is covered with boils or pimples, we do not attempt 
his cure by puncturing or cauterising the indications of disease, but we proceed 
at once to internal methods of counteracting, neutralizing, or exterminating the 
cause of disease itself. 

What then, sir, is the chief cause of this unhappy Fenianism ? Who are the 
chief offenders ? Who are the spreaders, witting or unwitting, of disloyalty and 
confusion ? I answer unhesitatingly, and my answer will be echoed from every 
corner of Ireland — “ the bad landlords and the unpatriotic among the representa- 
tives of Ireland.” 

Now, sir, if my premises are correct, I hold that if any people at all should at 
present be hanged for the good of the nation — and I hold that no hanging is 
requisite at all— -the only hanging that the public opinion of Europe or America 
would endorse would be that of some twenty landlords and some six Irish mem- 
bers of Parliament, including amongst the latter at least one lawyer. 

Sir, it is the province of goodness to he long-suffering— of power and great- 
ness, to be charitable and clement. The character of our gracious Queen is 
beneficent and maternal. Will she, who has proved herself a mother in her 
Israel of England and Scotland, now show herself a step-mother to poor Ireland? 
No, no, sir, I trust our Sovereign has even yet long years of life and health 
before her, and I .trust and believe that some portions of her remaining term of 
sovereignty will be devoted to winning round by her kindly presence a not unjustly 
disaffected people to loyalty and love. There is a measure now before the Im- 
perial Parliament for improving the condition of the oppressed tenantry of 
Ireland. If the measure were passed to-morrow any cruel and selfish landlord 
could drive a dog-cart through its clauses. He could give a single paper 
to a reclaimant tenant carrying permission for improvements on one page, and 
a notice to quit on the other. 

If any one member, English or Irish, could propose and pass, or get passed, 
a Bill that would create a numerous class of tenants whose rent should be fixed 
at a reasonable valuation, and whose tenure should be copyhold, for every such 
tenant our good Queen would have won a loyal subject, and Ireland would have 
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within her an industrious son of the soil to counteract sedition within, aud to 
meet hostility from without. 

I fear to trespass more on your space, but I cannot conclude without reiterating 
an entreaty that you will, for the sake of common sense aud justice, not to speak 
of humanity or Christian feeling, aid me in my appeal against blood being shed 
now or henceforward upon any charge, however serious, of a political nature. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) D'Arcy Wentworth Thompson, 
Greek Professor, Queen’s College, Galway. 



Fenianism and the Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Galway. 

Professor D’Arcy Wentworth Thomson writes to the editor of the “ Daily 
News”: “ Sir,— I see from to-day’s journals that Colonel Knox is to inquire to- 
morrow evening of the Chief Secretary for Ireland whether I am to be dismissed 
from a professorial chair for expressing, with a little warmth, due to local and 
temporal circumstances, opinions on topics political that have been put forward 
during the last few weeks with greater force and eloquence by statesmen and 
writers of the first rank in the empire. Is a professional man to be treated like 
a refractory tenant at will for entertaining the views put forward by such men 
as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, Mr. Goldwin Smith, Professor Fawcett, Mr. 
Beesley, and a score of others equal or nearly equal in repute ? I maintain that 
Colonel Knox’s very question goes to prove my remarks as to the absolutist 
character of landlords in this unhappy country. * Eviction’ is the panacea for 
all ills ; and if Colonel Knox could have his own foolish and tyrannical way, 
the cure would be extended to the treatment of men of independent opinions in 
the walks of science and of literature. The colonel must dream that he is in 
Russia. My extra-academical teaching in public lecture-room or in public print 
has been and will be adverse to political and ecclesiastical one-sidedness ; but I 
am as hostile to vulgar, stupid, though well-intentioned violence as I am to res- 
pectable, stupid, and equally unconstitutional coercion. Meanwhile, sir, as here- 
tofore, I purpose in my class room to stick closely to my last ; but out of my 
class room, so long as I fear God, honour the Queen, and love my neighbour, I 
shall be careless as to what may be thought of me by Colonel Knox. 

“Eyre Square, Galway, May 14.” 



— No. 2. — 

The President of Queen’s College, Galway, to the Under Secretary. 

Queen’s College, Galway, 

Sir > 15 May 1867. 

In answer to your letter of the 1 5th instant, stating that you had been directed 
by the Lords Justices to request of me to call upon Professor Thompson to state 
whether he acknowledged the authorship of two letters, one dated the 2nd May, 
the other taken from the London “ Daily News,” and both enclosed in your letter 
to me of yesterday, I beg to enclose the reply of Professor Thompson. May I 
beg to state that of the existence of one of these letters, that of the 2nd May, 
I was not aware until I received it from you, and that I heard of the other only 
last evening. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) Edward Berwick, 

President. 

The Under Secretary, 

Dublin Castle. 
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— No. 3. — 

Professor D'Arcy IV. Thompson to the President of Queen's College, Galway. 

Queen’s College, Galway, 

Sirj 16 May 1867. 

I wrote and authorised the publication of the two letters referred to. The 
one addressed to the “Scotsman” was written almost immediately after my 
perusal of the conviction of the two prisoners, when I was under very strong 
mental and nervous excitement. Had I to re-write it, I should still advocate 
clemency, but certainly in terms more moderate. 

With the general tone of the letter in the “ Daily News, I am not disposed 
to disagree. 

D 1 am, &c. 

The President, (signed) D'Arcy IV. Thompson. 

Queen’s College, Galway. 



— No. 4. — 

Professor D'Arcy W. Thompson to the President of Queen’s College, Galway. 

My dear Mr. President, Eyre Square, 27 May. 

You will oblige me greatly by informing me whether you have heard anything 
of what the Government is likely to do in regard to my letters as recently pub- 
lished in the “ Scotsman ” and the “Daily News,” and which were brought under 
the attention of the Government in the House by Colonel Knox. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) D'Arcy W. Thompson. 



— No. 5. — 



The President of Queen’s College, Galway, to the Under fcecretaiy. 

Queen’s University, Dublin, 

g| r 7 June 1867. 

I take the liberty of bringing under your notice some circumstances connected 
with the case of Professor Thompson, which have occurred since 1 received vour 
letter of the 15th ultimo, requesting me to call upon that gentleman to state 
whether he acknowledged the authorship of two letters, one bearing date the 
2nd May, the other taken from the London “Daily News of the 13th May. 

Towaids the end of May I received a letter from Professor Thompson request- 
ing to know whether I had received any intimation of what steps the Govern- 
ment was likely to take with respect to the letters alluded to above. In replying 
to him that I had received no such intimation, I took the opportunity ot ex- 
pressing, not only my own views, but those of the entire Collegiate body, on 
the great impropriety of a man in his position advancing sentiments so repug- 
nant to the feelings of every loyal man, as portions of his letters would seem to 
convey, and which, I well knew, bis calmer judgment would repudiate; and 1 
stated my surprise that he had not before endeavoured to remove from the 
College the reproach which the utterance of such sentiments by any of its body 

must naturally cast upon it. . ... , . 

This letter and the reply of Professor Thompson I now enclose. May 1 request 
that you will have the goodness to lay them before Ins Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ? The Government is at full liberty to make whatever use of them it may 

May I now be permitted to express a hope that ProfeBsor Thompson, having 
£04. ' E re P 
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repudiated the obnoxious sentiments which parts of his letters might seem to 
imply, having declared his abhorrence of the late criminal movement, having 
avowed (what no one who knows him could for a moment doubt) his loyalty and 
devotion to his Queen, the Government may be satisfied with these avowals, and 
not consider it necessary to deprive the College of a man whose rare attainments 
as a scholar, whose indefatigable industry as a teacher, and whose conduct as a 
gentleman, have rendered his services so valuable. 

Nor can I hesitate to add that, while the entire collegiate body condemn and 
deplore the rashness that led to the publication of the letters in question, they 
will all rejoice should his Excellency decide on leaving among them a Professor 
so much esteemed and respected. 



I have, &c. 

(signed) Edward. Berwick , President, 

The Under Secretary, Queen’s College, Galway. 

Castle. 



— No. 6. — 

The President of Queen’s College, Galway, to Professor D'Arcy W. Thompson, 

Queen’s College, Galway, 

Dear Professor Thompson, 29 May 18ti7. 

I have received your letter in which you wish to know whether I have heard 
anything of the steps likely to be. taken by the Government, in reference to the 
letters published by you in the “ Scotsman,” and “ Daily News,” and which 
have recently been brought under the attention of the Government and the 
House of Commons by Colonel Knox. 

No communication has as yet been made to me of the course the Government 
intend to pursue ; I can well understand the difficulty in which they are placed, 
by a reluctance, on the one hand, to act with severity towards a man of your 
attainments, by the impossibility, on the other, of passing over acts so unjustifi- 
able as yours. 

As you have brought the matter before me, I cannot let the opportunity pass 
without expressing to you my surprise that you have not, ere this, endeavoured 
to free yourself from the imputation of holding sentiments such as some portions 
of your letters would seem to imply, and of relieving the college from the stigma 
which the uttering of such sentiments by any of its body must inevitably fix 
upon it. 

You appear before the public as a Professor of the Queen’s University and 
Colleges, endeavouring, in some degree, to justify or palliate a movement, the 
avowed object of which was to overturn the Throne under which you hold your 
office. 

To those who, like me, and your brother Professors, know how entirely you 
repudiate the opinions which your letters would seem to convey, how utterly 
you despise the fatuity and abhor the criminality of the Fenian movement, such 
an apology may appear unnecessary ; but surely you owe it to the Government, 
to your college, and to yourself, to let the public know what your real sentimenls 
are, and how much you deplore that, under the excitement ancl haste of pleading 
for mercy to condemned men, you used language which for a moment would 
seem to juslify or palliate their acts. 1 have thought it right to lay these 
opinions before you ; they are those of the entire collegiate body who, while 
regarding you with affection and respect, lament the rashness which led you to 
put forward sentiments so alien to your nature, and the still greater fault of not 
having, long since, set yourself right with the public. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) Edward Berwick , 

Professor D’Arey Thompson. President. 
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— No. 7. — 

Professor D'Arcy W. Thompson to the President of Queen’s College, Galway , 

Eyre Square, Galway, 

Dear Mr. President, ' 30 May 1867. 

I have read and re-read your letter of yesterday’s date, with the respectful 
attention due to the remarks of one whose judgment I respect, and for whose 
manifold kindness I am deeply grateful. 

I acknowledge the justice of your official censure ; I acknowledge that I com- 
mitted a very grave academical offence in affixing my professional title to extra- 
academic letters; the more so as the subject of the said letters was one 
concerning which the greatest discrepancy of opinion exists ; concerning which 
my colleagues, without exception, are at variance with myself; and concerning 
which I therein expressed myself in terms more impassioned than my own calm 
reflection can now justify. 

I beg to express to yourself and to my colleagues my heartfelt regret at having 
thus compromised you as a body corporate. I admit that the appendage to my 
name of an academic and Crown-assigned title gave an undue weight to state- 
ments of private and personal opinion. But I did not affix the objectionable 
words with the intention of securing that undue weight. My error, so far was 
one of thoughtlessness ; of thoughtlessness so inexcusable, that I am ready to 
submit without a protest to any consequences it may entail. 

And now, sir, let me speak of my letters to the “ Scotsman” and the “ Daily 
News,” under the hypothesis that they had been written by me as a private 
individual ; bad been signed by my name in full, or by my initials, and had 
contained clauses protesting against their being viewed as academic utterances. 

Sir, — Time, place, and circumstance had much to do with the vehemence and 
warmth with which my appeals were made. I feel now like an advocate who 
has pleaded more warmly than wisely a desperate and losing cause ; like a political 
partisan who in election times has spoken too hotly of an antagonist from the 
hustings. I do not love my client or my nominee the less, but I feel more reason- 
ably, equitably, and fairly disposed towards my opponents. 

Some few days after Colonel Knox made his first remarks on me in the House, 
at a time when I thought the matter had been set aside as irrelevant or unim- 
portant, I wrote a letter to the “ Daily News’’ in terms similar to those I am now 
employing. The day after my explanatory letter was forwarded, I read in the 
daily journals that Colonel Knox had revived the question, and bad made derisive 
remarks as to my mental condition. I at once telegraphed to suppress the pub- 
lication of what I thought might, under the circumstances, be regarded as an 
index less of candour than of fear. I may as well add, sir, that on both occa- 
sions, had Colonel Knox confined his observations within legitimate bounds, I 
should have written frankly to the journals to clear up misconceptions as to my 
opinions and objects ; but on both occasions he put leading questions concerning 
my dismissal, and in so doing was as disrespectful to authority as unjust to me. 

I have again and again perused the letters in the two journals. Amongst other 
overcharged rhetorical expressions, I read with especial regret that foolish and 
inconsiderate one concerning the treatment of landlords and representatives. I 
am appalled to think that such extravagant and, I own, undignified banter should 
have been for a moment discussed as containing the very slightest grain of literal 
earnestness. You must bear in mind, sir, that I was pleading a cause, not writing 
a chapter in a treatise. If I pushed so far the plea of extenuating circumstances 
as to seem to any casual or party readers to palliate or justify outrage, it was 
because my feelings were abnormally moved, and my judgment for a while warped, 
by the sight of a gibbet in the perspective. I personified hard dealing. I 
attacked men when in fairness I should have impugned usage and law. I was 
unwittingly a special pleader. My dispassionate belief is that the Irish landlord 
is as much the creature of circumstance as the Irish tenant. I do not believe 
that a landlord, as such, is an oppressor ; that a cotter-tenant, as such, is of 
necessity a victim. I hold that there is no question at issue between them but 
what, v/ith the aid of the now awakened sympathies of England, may be satisfac- 
torily settled by constitutional legislation. I candidly avow that I would freely 
give the feeble aid of my tongue or my pen towards the modification of what 

504. C may 
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may seem to me hard usages and unequal laws, but I should shrink with 
unfeigned horror from being considered as a wilful and deliberate on-setter of 
class against class. 

It did not need, sir, the kindly expressions in your letter to assure me that 
you have never doubted for a moment my loyalty to my Sovereign, my respect 
for order, my abhorrence of all violent interference with” law. I would willingly 
if called upon, take the field, as volunteer or special constable, against armed inva- 
sion or sedition. I u ould shoot down without the slightest compunction a rebel 
in arms before me. These sentiments are quite consistent with a detestation of 
what I honestly, even if foolishly, consider as unnecessary, and therefore unwise 
severity. ’ 

The truth is, sir, that I hold it as an article of religious faith that a Christian 
society under no imaginable circumstances has the right to take away life by 
judicial process. 1 hold that, in time of peace, nothing but the immediate in- 
stinct of self-preservation can justify the shedding of blood. The collective 
members of a community appear to me to be responsible for a great share of the 
folly, and ignorance, and criminality in their midst ; and such responsibility would 
appear to me to press very heavily on the shoulders of the wealthy and educated 
classes. Again, I do not estimate the wickedness of an act by the amount of 
the mischief it may cause. A child with a lighted match may unintentionally 
burn down a house. I would graduate the viciousness of a course of action by 
the spontaneity of its growth and the selfishness of its ultimate objects. 3 

In ail, or in much of this, sir, I may be, for all I know, to pity or to blame 
I am, I confess, a man of theory rather than of practice ; I deal with books more 
than with men. I have read much and observed little. I may be a traveller 
from Utopia, but I am not a missionary of revolution. In short, sir, I detest 
rebellion, but I do not, of necessity, detest a rebel. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) D'Arcy Wentworth Thompson. 



- No. 8. — 



The President of Queen’s College, Galway, to Sir Thomas Larcom. 

r, e- rn, , Summerhili, Enniskerry, 

Dear bir Ihomas Larcom, 27 June 1867 J 

I fbae . I cannot find the letter of Professor Thompson referred to in mine to 
him of the 29tli May. It merely contaiued what that letter stated, namely, a 
request to know whether I had heard anything of the steps likely to be taken by 
the Government, m reference to the letters published by him in the “Scotsman” 
and Daily News ana which have recently been brought under the attention 
of the Government and the House of Commons. 



Sir Thomas Larcom. 



I have, &c. 

(signed) Edward Berwick. 



— No. 9. — 

The Right Honourable Lord Naas to the President of Queen’s College, 
Galway. 

T j l „ , , - Irish Office, 11 July 1867. 

letter nf ,p 7,1 Janices 1° acknowledge the receipt of your 

fbilf °i!ti 7 Li IT) and t0 mform 3™ that tlle!r Excellencies have care- 
encbsed d etter ’ ™ d tlle one from Professor Thompson, which you 

Their Excellencies are glad to find that Professor Thompson disclaims the 
obnoxious sentiments expressed in his previous letters, that he has declared his 

abhorrence 
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abhorrence of Fenianism, has avowed that he is actuated by no other feelings 
than those of loyalty and devotion to his Sovereign, and has expressed his regret 
and sorrow for having, under the pressure of intense excitement, broached 
opinions which he now acknowledges to be quite unjustifiable. 

Their Excellencies are willing to believe that Mr. Thompson’s letters were not 
published from a desire to stimulate disaffection or sow dissension between 
different classes of her Majesty’s subjects, but are to be attributed to a nervous 
temperament and over-heated imagination. 

They are, therefore, disposed to take a merciful view of his errors, and to 
accede to your recommendation that no further steps should be taken to mark 
their disapprobation of his conduct. They are the more disposed to adopt this 
lenient course, because they anticipate that the disavowals and retractations 
contained in his letter of the 30th May last will probably counteract and 
neutralise any mischief likely to be produced by his previous letters. 

I am, &c. 

The President, (signed) Naas. 

Queens’ College, Galway. 



— No. 10.— 



The President of Queen’s College, Galway, to the Right Honourable 
Lord Naas. 

My Lord, Summerhill, Enniskerry, 15 July 1867. 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordships letter of the 11th instant, 
in reference to Professor Thompson’s letters to the “ Scotsman and Laily 
News,” and beg to thank your Lordship, and the Government for having acceded 
to the recommendation which I ventured to make, that they would take no 
further steps to mark their disapprobation of Professor Thompson’s conduct. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) Edward Berwick. 

The Right Honourable Lord Naas. 

I have this day forwarded your Lordship’s letter of the 11th to Professor 
Thompson. 



— No. 11.— 



Professor D'Arcy tY. Thompson to the President of Queen’s College, Galway. 

Eyre Square, Galway, 

Mr. President, 16 Jul y 1867 ' 

1 BEG to return, as requested, the letter addresed to you m reference to myself 
by their Excellencies the Lord Justices, and to state that I have read the letter 
with the attention and respect due to the high source from whence it issues.. 

Regretting exceedingly the amount of trouble that my affairs have occasioned 
you of late, 

I am, &c. 

To the President of (signed) D'Arcy W. Thompson. 

Queen’s College, Galway. 
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PROFESSOR THOMPSON’S LETTERS. 



COPY of Correspondence between the Irish 
Government, the President of the Queen’s College, 
Galway, and Professor D’ Arcy Thompson, in 
reference to the Publication of certain Letters 
by the latter Gentleman. 



( Colonel Stuart Knox.) 
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